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Baiting the Public 

exist are often praised for writing verse of which they fur- 
nish the mere echo; the originals being found tucked away 
on our library shelves. 

Spectra, then, proves nothing against the method of free 
verse as such, though it may hit off very cleverly some of 
the practitioners thereof; but if Prisms and Prunes were 
issued, I doubt if anyone could see the point without having 
it explained, and perhaps not then. For one's mind is safely 
lulled to sleep by all that is apparently conventional and 
orthodox. 

What satisfaction is to be had, I wonder, from thus bait- 
ing the public? Only the satisfaction of knowing that it is 
possible to do so — which is, after all, axiomatic. 

A. C. H. 

A LATER WORD FROM DR. PATTERSON 

In an article on New Verse and New Prose, in the North 
American Review, Dr. William Morrison Patterson ably 
supplements his book, The Rhythm of Prose, which was 
discussed in Poetry for April, and sums up, in the follow- 
ing final paragraphs, the conclusions to which his researches 
are leading him. We rejoice that he agrees with us in 
linking up the present free-verse experiments with the an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon rhythms, an authentic but long-neglected 
tradition to which the present editor has paid tribute in 
her introduction to The New Poetry — an Anthology. 

Unitary verse, the elastic swing of which furnishes a key both to 
Miss Lowell's Painter on Silk and to the disputed rhythm of Beowulf, 
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our most ancient epic; metrical verse, in which our later poets did 
their singing and conjuring; spaced prose,- the oratorical and "em- 
broidering" form of syncopating experience that characterizes so 
much current vers libre ; and, finally, fluid or normal prose, such 
as we find, for example, in Addison, in Macaulay, and, with singu- 
lar perfection, in Newman — these are the four major genres. Mosaics 
and blends, polyphonic prose and polyphonic verse — these are their 
permutations and combinations. It is the discussion of vers libre, 
however, that has led us to our attempts at an analysis which we 
hope possesses some practical value for literary artists. Our heart 
is with all poets — metrical and free; but we are particularly indebted 
just now to those of our contemporaries who have instinctively com- 
posed in these genres and thus helped us so materially to hear, or to 
think we hear, not only the music of everyday language — the rhythm 
of its prose — but also its ancestral cadence, the forgotten swing of 
"unitary verse." 

This lost child of our House of Rhythm, after so long wandering 
unrecognized through the "mosaic" paths of the King James Ver- 
sion, of William Blake, of Walt Whitman, of Synge, and of Tagore's 
translations, is Worth being rescued and presented in proper integ- 
rity. The final word as to this lies with the poets, not the critics. 
You have our affection — however we may glare at you in the pre- 
cincts of our dungeon-laboratories. Your generation is proving its 
gift of fire. On the other hand, they say in France that you lack 
"technique" and "concentration." Isn't this partly true? Perhaps, 
then, you will be among the first to realize that you should feel your 
genres a little more distinctly, and having felt them help the rest of 
us, as the musical composer helps us, and as Miss Lowell in several 
instances has helped us, by employing a clearer notation; such as 
long lines for spaced prose and shorter lines for unitary verse, or 
any other device that will keep us straight as to our rhythmical 
whereabouts when we read you. If, in addition to this, both you 
and your friends of more strictly metrical persuasion — you of the 
flaming hearts, you to whom things magically "come" — will wait 
at times just a bit longer for the "one right word", be assured that 
D'Annunzio's "virgins vowed to St. Apollinaris" will "burn not with 
such an ardor in their heavens of gold" as we, your humble wor- 
shippers, shall burn in response to you. We believe in you younger 
poets particularly, and in your future; for, apart from our impres- 
sions of your vigor and sincerity, surely it is a significant thing if, 
in your newest songs, we hear, quite suddenly, the harp of our 
ancestors ! 
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